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expedition opened up a trade with Russia, who thus began her
career as a European power. The settlements in North America
were not to come yet. To the men of the sixteenth century
trade was more attractive than colonization, and in ardent
Protestants indignation at Papal assumptions was inextricably
mixed with a desire to try a fall with a rival nation. Conse-
quently we find the alternative policy of challenging Spain and

Portugal's monopoly the more
energetically pursued and, for a
time, the more successful.

At first the challenge was con-
fined to the Portuguese possessions
on the west coast of Africa. The
old tradition of friendship with
Burgundy, the power of Spain and
the risk to the Netherlands trade if
her enmity were roused, proved
strong enough to keep English
enterprise in check. But in 1562
John Hawkins set out with three
small vessels, the largest only 120
tons, to assert the freedom of the
seas against the might and prestige

of Spain. That his proposed merchandise was negro slaves, bought
or kidnapped in Africa to be sold to Spanish colonists in Central
America, is quite in keeping with the paradoxes of the age.
The slave-trade was fifty years old, and seemed no more evil to
Protestant and Bible-reading Hawkins than it did to Catholic
priest or missionary. His success was immediate; he cajoled
or bribed Spanish governors to wink at his proceedings and
the colonists were only too anxious to trade. Sometimes by
a display of force ho gave the authorities the excuse of yielding
to compulsion, but, however questionable his means, his object
was honest trade, and these early stages of the great duel between
Spain and England must be distinguished from the later less
easily justified doings of Drake and his fellows. Hawkins always

